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THE NATIVE TRIBES OF VIRGINIA 



By David I. Bushnell, Jr. 



With the lapse of three centuries and more since the crea- 
tion of the first permanent English settlement in North 
America, at "J ames Towne in Virginia," it is interesting to 
consider the appearance of the land at that time, and to com- 
pare the manners and ways of life of the native inhabitants 
with whom the colonists came in contact. 

In the year 1607, long before the settlement of the later 
colony of Plymouth, the people of Jamestown were estab- 
lished in the midst of a great wilderness, claimed and occu- 
pied by many tribes who spoke several languages, and had 
customs differing from one another. On the banks of the 
streams stood the scattered villages of the Indians, who hunted 
in the vast forests which then covered the greater part of 
the region westward to the mountains. Beyond the moun- 
tains, that great natural barrier, lay a land of mystery. 

Between the sea and the mountains were three distinct 
groups of tribes, representing three linguistic stocks, the 
Algonquian, the Iroquoian, and the Siouan. To the first be- 
longed the tribes which formed the Powhatan confederacy, 
tribes so often mentioned in the early annals of the colony. 
South of the James lived the Nottoway and Meherrin, be- 
longing to the Iroquoian family, and westward in the pied- 
mont section were the Siouan tribes, of whom the Saponi, 
the Tutelo, and those grouped as the Monacan confederacy, 
were the best known in history. 

The native villages, as they stood when the country was 
first traversed by the colonists, consisted of clusters of mat 
and bark covered lodges. Many settlements were protected 
by encircling palisades, thus adding security against attacks 
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by the enemy and the prowling wild beast of the forest. On 
the map, which accompanies Captain Smith's History, some 
two hundred sites are indicated, and of these, about thirty are 
designated "Kings' Houses," this referring to a village where 
a recognized chief resided, the others being of less import- 
ance, possibly hunting or fishing camps belonging to the peo- 
ple of the larger villages. 

Although no early pictures of the habitations of the Virginia 
Indians are known to exist, the descriptions of the various 
structures, as recorded by the several historians of the Col- 
ony, are clear and concise, and it is possible to form a con- 
ception of the appearance of a characteristic settlement. But 
in addition to the early descriptions, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing the water color drawings made by the artist, John White, 
who accompanied the second expedition sent by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, during the year 1585. White, "an Englisch Paynter 
who was sent into the contrye by the queenes Maiestye, onlye 
to draw the description of the place, lyuely to describe the 
shapes of the Inhabitants, their apparell, manners of Livinge, 
and fashions, att the speciall Charges of the worthy knighte, 
Sir Walter Raleigh," made a large number of water color 
sketches which are now preserved in the British Museum, 
London. These, however, depict the manners and customs 
of the Algonquian tribes then occupying the northeastern por- 
tion of North Carolina, two of whose villages, Secotan and 
Pomeioc are beautifully shown, but these did not differ from 
the settlements of the neighboring tribes then living north- 
ward, in the present Virginia. Kecoughtan, the second of 
the native villages seen by the colonists in 1607, stood on the 
site of the present Hampton, and at that time "conteineth 
eighteene houses, pleasantly seated upon three acres of 
ground, uppon a plain, half invironed with a great Bay of 
the great River/' and this was probably a typical settlement, 
resembling many others scattered along the banks of the 
rivers which flowed into Chesapeake Bay. 

The structures did not differ greatly in appearance, and 
the greatest difference was probably in size and neatness with 
which they had been constructed. A frame was first erected, 
later to be covered with mats or strips of bark. The tops 




"Pohatan, King of Virginia's Habit" 



(In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford) 
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were rounded and merged into the side walls. The ends ap- 
pear to have been mostly flat, with an opening which served 
as a door. In the top was a small open space through which 
smoke would pass from the fire, which was kindled on the 
ground inside the lodge. Frames, supported by posts about 
a foot above the ground, and extending along both sides of 
the lodge, were covered with mats and skins and served as 
beds. Small gardens often surrounded the habitations and 
here were raised several sorts of vegetables for food, and 
also tobacco. 

As was the custom throughout the land, the Indians of Vir- 
ginia did not remain in their more permanent villages the 
entire year, but only during certain seasons. A quaintly 
worded account of their wanderings tells how "In March and 
Aprill they live much upon their weeres, and feed on fish, 
turkies, and squirrells, and then, as also sometymes in May, 
they plant their fields and sett their corne. * * * In the 
tyme of their huntings, they leave their habitations, and gather 
themselves into companyes * * * and goe to the most desart 
places with their families, where they passe the tyme with 
hunting and fowling up towards the mountaines, the heads 
of their rivers, wher in deed there is plentye of game. * * * 
Theire huntinge howses are not soe laboured, substancyall, 
nor artyficall as their other." This referred to the more tem- 
porary shelters, erected by the wandering families when away 
from their villages. 

During the distant journeys away from the settlements near 
the coast, journeys which may have extended to or beyond 
the borders of the territory of the Monacan confederacy, it 
is probable a vast amount of game was killed to serve as food, 
and many skins were secured. 

The food, undoubtedly easily secured by the people of tide- 
water Virginia, thus consisted of fish, quantities of oysters 
taken from the beds along the shores of Chesapeake, or up 
the various rivers, game and wild fowl which abounded, and 
the products of their gardens, of which corn was the most 
important. Food was prepared by roasting, or boiling in large 
earthen pots, many fragments of which are now to be found 
scattered over the surface where an ancient village once stood. 
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So important was the corn that platforms were often erected 
in the midst of the fields upon which one would remain to 
guard the growing grain, and to protect it from birds and 
beasts. 

The dress and personal decoration of the Indians of Vir- 
ginia during the early years of the seventeenth century, es- 
pecially of those with whom the colonists first came in contact, 
probably was similar in every respect to the customs followed 
by the tribes living southward on the coast as portrayed by 
John White a few years before. Simple garments of skins 
or woven fiber, with moccasins of buckskin. Parts of the 
body were painted or tattooed, feathers were worn attached 
to the hair, and quantities of shell beads and others of copper 
and bone, were made and used. Small plates of copper, as 
indicated on a drawing by White, were worn suspended from 
bead necklaces. The source of the native supply of copper 
was evidently near the southern boundary of the present Vir- 
ginia, some miles south of the center of the infant colony, and 
the existence of the mines was mentioned in the Instructions, 
Orders and Constitutions by way of Advise set downe, de- 
clared and propounded to Sir. Tho. Gates, Knight Governour 
of Virginia, when he left England in 1609. The document is 
now in the British Museum (MS. vol. 21993, fol. 178 et seq.) 
and contains much interesting and valuable information. From 
it the following may be made : 

"Four dayes Journey from your forte Southerward is a 
town called Ononahornc , seated where the river Choanock 
divideth itself into three branches and falleth into the sea of 
Rawnocke in thirty-five degrees. * * * If you make your 
principall and choise seate you shall doe most safely and 
richly because you are in the heart of Lands open to the 
south and two of the best rivers will supply you, besides you 
are neare to with Copper mines of Ritane and may passe 
them by one branch of the river, and by another Peccareca- 
micke where you shall finde four of the Englishe alsoe, lost 
by Sir Walter Raweley, which escaped from the slaughter 
of Powhatan of Roanocke upon the first arivall of our Colony 
and live under the protection of a wiroano call'd Sepanocan 
enemy to Powhatan, by whose consent you shall never receive 




"Virginian Purse" in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 



(The left hand figure shows the detail, full size) 
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them, one of these were worth much laboar and if you finde 
them not, yet search into this contrey it is more probable than 
towardes the North." 

Of the many and varied objects from the American colo- 
nies, now preserved in the older collections in Europe, one 
of the greatest interest is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
It once belonged to John Tradescant, who died about 1638. 
In the catalogue of the collection, the Museum Tradescan- 
tianum, printed in London during the year 1656, this remark- 
able piece is described as : "Pohatan, King of Virginia's habit" 
all embroidered with shells, or Roanoke. A photograph of 
this is reproduced in Fig. 1. It is made of several pieces of 
tanned deer skin and measures more than seven and one-half 
feet in height and five feet in width. It is decorated with 
small sea shells, Marginella nivosa, attached by means of a 
fine thread of sinew which passes through an artificial per- 
foration. It is quite probable this ancient piece of native 
work once belonged to the great Chief, whose name was so 
often mentioned in the annals of the colony, and may have 
been one of the objects presented to Captain Newport in Sep- 
tember. 1608.* 

Another remarkable piece is described in the old catalogue 
as "Virginia purses imbroidered with Roanoake," and fortu- 
nately it has survived the three centuries and more since it 
was made and is now in the Ashmolean collection. A photo- 
graph of the entire object, together with a detail showing the 
the exact size of the beads, is reproduced in Figure 2. The 
length of the bag proper, which is made of buckskin, is eleven 

* The Proceedings of the English Colonie in Virginia, Smith, (Arber 
ed. I, 125) "All things being fit for the day of his coronation, the 
presents were brought, his bason, bed and furniture set up: [and] his 
scarlet cloake and apparel (with much adoe) put on him (being per- 
suaded by Namontacke they would do him no hurt). But a fowle 
trouble there was to make him kneele to receave his crowne. He, 
neither knowing the majesty nor meaning of a Crowne, nor bending of 
the knee, indured so many perswasions, examples, and instructions, as 
tired them all. At last, by leaning hard on his shoulders, he a little 
stooped, and Newport put the Crowne on his head; when, by the 
warning of a pistoll, the boates were prepared with such a volley of 
shot, that the king start [ed] up in a horrible feare, till he saw all was 
well. Then remembering himselfe, to congratulate their kindnesse, he 
gave his old shoes and his mantle to Captain Newport." 
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and one-half inches, but the extreme length of the entire 
specimen is more than thirty-one inches. Across the lower or 
closed end of the bag are two parallel rows of small shells, 
Marginella nivosa, prepared and attached as were some shells 
on the "habit." Extending from the two sides of the open- 
ing of the bag are pieces of beadwork, shell beads of native 
origin, which were strung on two threads of sinew one of 
which passed on either side of a narrow strip of buckskin. 
Similar bits of work were attached to the lower end of the 
pouch. This is the oldest example of beadwork of the North 
American Indians known to exist, and consequently is of the 
greatest interest. 

The native people of tidewater Virginia appear to have 
been quite skillful in the fashioning of implements and orna- 
ments of the available materials. They made use of baskets 
and earthenware of their own manufacture, and many frag- 
ments of the latter are now encountered but not a single ex- 
ample of their baskets is known to exist. Large weirs were 
constructed a short distance from the shore and by this means 
they secured an ample supply of fish. They made and used 
very long bows, three of which are now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, and are now shown in Figure 3, on the left, while 
on the right is a reproduction of one of the water color draw- 
ings made by White during the summer of 1585, portraying 
an Indian of Carolina holding a similar weapon. Canoes were 
made of large logs, burned and scraped into the desired shape. 

Games and dances of various kinds were known, several are 
shown in certain of White's drawings. 

The burial customs were described by the early historians 
of the colony, and it is evident they had two distinct methods 
of disposing of the dead. The bodies of the more important 
individuals were dried after certain organs were removed, 
then decorated with beads and other ornaments and carefully 
wrapped in skins and mats. After being so prepared they 
were placed in the temple-tomb, where they were guarded by 
men chosen for the purpose. Every town of importance had 
a temple-tcmb and, according to Smith, the most famed struc- 
ture was "at Vttamussack at Pamaunke, neare into which is 
a house Temple or place of Powhatans. Upon the top of 




(Left) Three Bows from Virginia, in the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford. (Right) Drawing Made by John White, 1585 
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certaine redde sandys hils in the woods, there are 3 great 
houses filled with images of their kings and Divels and 
Tombes of their Predecessors. Those houses are neare 60 
foot in length, built arbor wise, after their buildings." But 
although so much ceremony attended the burial of some mem- 
bers of the tribes, others, and probably the great majority, 
found their last resting place in the form of a shallow pit, 
into which the body was lowered. And to again quote from 
the same account, "The buriall ended, the women being 
painted all their faces with black cole and oile, doe sit 24 
howers in the houses mourning and lamenting by turnes, with 
such yelling and howling as may express their great passions." 

Although the Indians were very superstitious and had many 
strange and curious beliefs, it is evident the early settlers, in 
some instances, were scarcely less credulous. This was clearly 
shown in a letter written from "James Towne in Virginia 
this pth of August, 1611," by the Reverend Alexander Whit- 
aker, the original of which is now in the British Museum 
(MS. vol. 21993, fol. 193.) Part of this quaintly worded 
communication follows: 

"Good Mr. Crashaw you heard by my last two how pros- 
perous a journey I had hither and must now again send you 
words how God hath continued his goodness to wards mee 
and preserved me safe hitherto with great hope of good suc- 
cedd to our purpose. 

"It is needless that I should write unto you every particular 
of our doeings. * * * but I will acquaint you with one thinge 
which may be worth your consideration and wherein I desire 
to know your opinions. 

"Our governour, Sir Thomas Dale, pretended an expedition 
to a place call'd the fals, 7 or 8 dayes before his going the 
king of the Indians, Powhatan, by his Messenger forbidds 
him those quarters and demaindes of them 2 Indian Prisoners 
which hee had taken of them otherwise he threatened to de- 
stroy us after a strange manner. First hee said hee would 
make us dumbe and then kill us, and for a mere solemnity 
gave us six or seaven dayes respite. Sir Thomas was very 
merry at this message and returned them with the like an- 
swer. 
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"Shortly after without any deliverance of the prisoners hee 
went armed to the falls, where one night our men being at 
praiers in the Court of guard, a strainge noise was heard 
comeing out of the Corne towards the trenches of our men, 
like an Indian hup hup and Oho Ohp, some say that they 
saw one like an Indian leape over the fire and runne into the 
corne with the same noyse. All the while all our men were 
confusedly amazed. They could speake nothing but Oho Oho, 
and all generally taking the wronge endes of their armes be- 
ganne the Thebans warre against Cadmus. * * * 

"An other accident fell out in a march up Nan sam und 
river, as our men pass'd by one of Their Townes, their yssued 
out of the shoare a mad crew dantsinge like Anticks as our 
Morris Dansers before whome their went a Quiockosite (or 
their Preist) to send smoake and flame out of a thing like a 
Censer. An Indian (by name) Munchumps amongst our men 
seeing this dance toulde us that there would be verry much 
raine within 5 miles and so further of but not so much there 
as make their powder dancke. Many such Casualtys happen 
as that the principall amongst them being bound with stronge 
lyne and kept with great watch have escaped from us out our 
knowledge or prevention. All which things make me thinke 
that theire bee great witches amonge them and they are verry 
familliar with the Devill." 

Such were the manners and customs of the Indians of tide- 
water Virginia three centuries ago, but unfortunately we know 
far less regarding the habits of the Monacan who occupied 
the country from near the falls of the Appomattox and the 
James westward to the mountains. One of their chief towns, 
Rasawek, stood at the junction of the James and Rivanna, in 
Fluvanna County, but no early description of their habitations 
is known to have been preserved. 

Traces of the Ancient Sites. 

Having briefly described the habits of the Indians of Vir- 
ginia during the early years of the seventeenth century, it 
will now be of interest to refer to the existing remains of the 
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ancient villages and other traces of the work of the native 
inhabitants of the country. 

At the present time there are to be found on the banks of 
many streams in tidewater Virginia, masses of oyster shells, 
rapidly decaying, which serve to indicate the sites of long de- 
serted settlements. Many of these correspond with the posi- 
tions of certain villages shown on the old map attributed to 
Captain John Smith, and scattered over the surface may often 
be discovered bits of pottery, chips of stone and implements 
of that material, some fractured, other entire. All objects of 
a perishable nature have necessarily disappeared, however it 
is not difficult to visualize the clusters of bark covered lodges 
which stood so long ago, with the canoes drawn up on the 
shore, and with the people of the village grouped about, fol- 
lowing their simple pursuits or amusements. 

Very few burial places of the people of the Algonquian 
tribes have been discovered in Virginia, but this may be easily 
explained by recalling the customs of the people and consid- 
ering the time which had elapsed since the old villages were 
occupied. 

Many names applied by the Indians to the streams and 
villages have been preserved, many remain in use at the pres- 
ent time and it is quite probable that in no other part of 
eastern United States of equal area are Indian place names 
more numerous, names which date their origin from the days 
before the coming of the first colonist. 

Many village sites and burial places have been encountered 
in the country of the Monacan, extending westward from the 
falls, all of which should probably be attributed to the Siouan 
tribes. But the burial places differed from those further east. 
The Siouan people evidently had several distinct ceremonies 
following the death of one of their number, and in this re- 
spect may have resembled the Choctaw. Although no record 
has been preserved of the earlier ceremonies, nevertheless it 
is quite probable the body was first placed on a scaffold, or in 
a structure similar to the "bone houses" of the Southern tribes, 
and later the remains were deposited on the surface of the 
ground and covered with earth. In time other deposits of 
bones and other masses of earth, until eventually a mound 
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many feet in height would result. Such was the great burial 
mound which formerly stood on the right bank of the Riv- 
anna, due north of the present University of Virginia, which 
was opened and described by Jefferson. The surface of the 
ancient village, on which are to be found traces of the fire- 
beds, fragments of the utensils and implements of the people 
who once lived here, is now covered with more than two feet 
of sand and alluvium deposited by the waters of the Rivanna. 
Other mounds similar to this have been discovered in the pied- 
mont country, and it may be of interest to state that the allu- 
sion to "Indian graves," in certain old documents, usually re- 
ferred to burials of this sort and not to individual graves as 
might be supposed. 

Indian Map of Virginia. 

All traces of the period of Indian occupancy are rapidly 
disappearing and within a few years little will remain. The 
cultivation of the soil, the expansion of the towns and cities, 
and the construction of new roads, tend to hasten the destruc- 
tion of the few remaining signs of the old sites. Realizing 
this condition the Virginia Historical Society is now accumu- 
lating data to be used in preparing a map of the State, on 
which it is intended to indicate all villages, burial places, mines 
and quarries, trails and fording places, known to have been 
the work of or used by the Indian tribes of Virginia. Such 
a publication will prove of inestimable value to the future 
historian, and as it is especially the intention to preserve the In- 
dian names of the streams and villages, this will justly be 
termed the Indian Map of Virginia. Members of the Society 
and all others who know of local sites, or local place names 
which should be mentioned on the map, are asked to forward 
such information to the Secretary of the Society. 



